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Perspectives on 
CRM Planning 


Ronald W. Johnson 


| bay pleased to introduce the first 
in a series of CRM Bulletins 
featuring cultural resources 
management planning. When I ac- 
cepted the job of guest-editor, I ex- 
pected one entire issue to be 
devoted to this subject. But my 
solicitation of articles netted us 
more than could be published at 
one time. So, the editors decided to 
serialize the articles rather than to 
overload one issue. Other articles 
are scheduled to appear in the 
bulletin over the next year. 

Cultural resources planning has 
grown rapidly in the 1980s. This 
work is conducted by professionals 
responsible for National Park 
Service cultural resources planning, 
many of whom possess training 
and education in history, architec- 
ture, archeology, outdoor recreation 
planning and landscape architecture 
in the parks, regional offices, 
Denver Service Center, Harpers 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Making Better 
Planning 


Decisions 
Jerry L. Rogers 


Planning Meeting 

On May 9-10 the National Park 
Service conducted a comprehen- 
sive preservation planning 
meeting in Washington. While the 
majority of participants—from 
diverse professional fields—were 
from State Historic Preservation or several years now, it has 
Offices, a significant number F been a clearly stated objective of 
represented park cultural opera- National Park Service Directors to 
tions interests (both Regional and create an effective, mutually sup- 
WASO) as well as other Federal portive relationship between NPS 


agencies. — ; cultural resource management plan- 
This meeting was the first NPS ning and state and local historic 

meeting that provided an open preservation planning. As | 

discussion of the present remember from my days at Fort 


divergent views—and to share ex- 
periences and insights—on the 


Davis National Historic Site, we 
knew the location of the historic 


subject of comprehensive preser- army dump—an important archeo- 
vation planning. A number of logical resource situated just out- 
papers were presented which side the park boundary. Similarly, 


were audio taped. In subsequent 
issues of the CRM Bulletin some 
of these will be published as part 
of our series of articles 


the site of the sawmill used by 
soldiers to obtain lumber for fort 
structures was located on private 
land. The site of one important 


highlighting the subject of cultural battle between Apaches and Fort 
resource planning. As soon as the Davis troops was on private land 
entire meeting proceedings are and this was believed to be in 


available, we will notify interested 
parties about how they may re- 
quest a complete copy. 
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another unit, Big Bend National 
Park. Fort Leaton, now a Texas 


(Continued on page 2) 











Perspectives on CRM Planning 
(Continued from page 1) 


Ferry Center, and the Washington 
Office. These professionals ground 
their work in NPS management 
policies and guidelines, such as the 
Planning Process Guideline, the En- 
vironmental Assessments and State- 
ments Guidelines, Resource 
Management Plan Guidelines, and 
the Secretary of the Interior’s 
Standards for Preservation Plan- 
ning. These guidelines provide 
specific direction for CRM planning 
and illustrate fundamental linkages 
to environmental and cultural 
resource compliance mandated by 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act, the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act, and other pertinent 
legislation. 

This special planning series is in- 
tended to offer readers of the CRM 
Bulletin a diverse perspective of the 
subject, and to illustrate the thriv- 
ing partnership among various in- 
ternal NPS entities and between 
the NPS and the State Historic 
Preservation Offices, certified local 
governments, and the private sec- 
tor. I hope that as readers peruse 
the articles they will gain an 
understanding of the importance of 
the relationship between state 
historic preservation planning and 
park cultural resources management 
planning. Obviously, this signifi- 
cant responsibility is not all NPS- 
managed and directed, but a 
cooperative melding of various 
organizational missions. It is 
through a spirit of sharing and 
cooperation that great strides can 
be made in the future management 
of the Nation’s cultural resource 
base. 

This relationship demonstrates 
that professionals interested in 
cultural resources planning must 
work together to effectively ac- 
complish the mission of preserving 
the Nation’s cultural resources no 
matter who has management or 
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proprietary responsibility. More and 
more, there is an exchange of infor- 
mation between the NPS planners 
and their opposite numbers in 
other Federal agencies, State 
Preservation Offices and the private 
sector as several of the contributors 
illustrate, and the success of many 
of the projects depends on the 
working relationship between 
various parties. These joint efforts 
toward effective cultural resources 
planning can take existing parks 
and possible new areas well into 
the twenty-first century. 

The articles included in this issue, 
and those in future issues, should 
give students, as well as practi- 
tioners, a clear idea of the eclectic 
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nature and scope of this salient 
topic. This edition can also serve as 
an introduction to those Service 
employees, and state, local, and 
private sector professionals who are 
interested in pursuing an assign- 
ment or a possible career in cultural 
resource planning. 

Readers may discover that their 
favorite planning topic has not 
been addressed in this series, or 
may have questions about articles. 
If that is the case, opportunity ex- 
ists tor future communication in 
this outlet as well as others. 





Ron Johnson is a supervisory planner, Cen- 
tral Team, Denver Service Center, National 
Park Service. 





Making Better Planning Decisions 
(Continued from page 1) 


state park unit, was an integral part 
of the Fort Davis story. Although 
our management responsibilities 
concerning these resources were 
different than our responsibilities 
for resources inside the park, we 
clearly had an interest in their 
preservation and our interpretation 
and management decisions could 
not be comprehensive without 
knowledge of them. As I have 
stated on numerous occasions, park 
interests do not stop at the boun- 
daries of our National Park System 
units. 

Because the NPS is also the 
leader of state and local historic 
preservation, we have interests in 
other National Register quality 
properties, whether they are 
located inside a park or outside, 
and whether they are or are not 
related to the statutory purpose of 
the park. An effective relationship 
between park, state, and local 
preservation planning does not 
necessarily mean more work or ex- 
pense for the parks. In fact, it will 
sometimes lead to a well-justified 
decision not to spend NPS time and 
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money on certain National Register 
quality resources that are located 
inside park boundaries. What it 
does mean is that better decisions 
will be made all around. 

Standard III of the Secretary of 
the Interior’s ‘‘Standards for 
Preservation Planning’’ emphasizes 
an important aspect of cultural 
resource management planning— 
that all planning and management 
activities are part of larger planning 
processes. This idea is central to 
the articles in this series on cultural 
resource management planning. 
Only by managing our cultural 
resources in an active and planned 
manner—which includes encourag- 
ing and making use of the contribu- 
tions of community, regional, 
statewide, and national preserva- 
tion organizations—can NPS deci- 
sionmaking gain sufficient accept- 
ance by those whom it affects or 
who have interest in its outcome. 
In addition, we make better deci- 
sions because we have access to 
broader bases of information. I 
applaud the efforts described in 
these articles, and others that will 
be published later. 





Jerry Rogers is the Associate Director, 
Cultural Resources, National Park Service. 
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Systemwide Cultural Resources 
Summary and Action Program 


Sandra S. Weber 


I" 1985, NPS Director Mott 
presented a 12-Point Plan for im- 
proving the protection, preserva- 
tion, and management of all units 
of the National Park System. Point 
I of the plan identified the need for 
‘‘a long-range strategy to protect 
our natural, cultural, and recrea- 
tional resources.’’ To meet this 
need, natural and cultural resource 
managers have been developing a 
program to improve the Service's 
ability to identify resource issues 
and formulate coordinated manage- 
ment strategies at the park, region, 
and systemwide levels. 

The first step in the program was 
the preparation in Fiscal Year 1986 
of natural and cultural resource 
summaries and action programs by 
the ten regional offices. Each of the 
reports included (1) a summary of 
the type, significance, condition, 
and documentation level of all 
known resources, and adverse im- 
pacts affecting them; (2) the iden- 
tification of major resource needs 
and issues; and (3) an action pro- 
gram identifying priority resource 
projects. The information compiled 
by the regions was synthesized into 
systemwide natural and cultural 
resource summaries and action pro- 
grams which provide information 
on the general status of the 
resources, major needs and issues, 
and action programs for directing 
coordinated natural and cultural 
resource management activities 
systemwide. 

The following rarrative sum- 
marizes the information contained 
in the Systemwide Cultural 
Resources Summary and Action 
Program (RSAP), and discusses 
what role the regional and system- 
wide RSAP reports are expected to 
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play in the development of im- 
proved resource management 
strategies. 


Resource Assessment Data 


The resource assessments com- 
piled by the regional offices pro- 
vided for the first time in many 
years a unifc-m body of data on 
the number, type, and status of the 
cultural resources administered by 
the National Park Service. 
Although these figures represent a 
first time effort to count resources 
in this way, and may require some 
adjustment, they nevertheless pro- 
vide a general picture of overall 
resource status, and enable 
managers to identify and 
distinguish areas of greater from 
lesser need. 

Approximately 36,700 cultural 
sites have been identified in the 
twenty percent of park lands that 
have been systematically surveyed 
for their presence. Most of the 
recorded sites are prehistoric and 
historic archeological sites; 
however, they also include battle- 
fields, trails, and contemporary 
ethnographic sites. Approximately 
15,300 historic and prehistoric struc- 
tures have been recorded, and NPS 
collections are estimated to contain 
25.6 million museum objects. 
Thirty-eight percent of the known 
sites and fifty-two percent of the 
structures are nationally significant 
or contribute to the national 
significance of areas or districts in 
which they occur according to the 
criteria of the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

The regional assessments 
reported some serious deficiencies 
in documentation needed for the 
effective identification, evaluation, 
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and treatment of these resources. 
Documentation for one-half of the 
identified sites and about one-third 
of the structures is poor. Many 
parks do not have required 
documents such as Collection 
Management Plans, Archeological 
Overviews and Assessments, or 
Historic Resource Studies. Only 
twelve percent of the objects in 
museum collections have been fully 
cataloged. 

Approximately one-third of the 
sites, three-fourths of the struc- 
tures, and two-thirds of the objects 
are in good or fair condition but 
nearly two-thirds of the sites, one- 
fourth of structures and one-third 
of objects are in poor or unknown 
condition. Of the seven types of 
museum collections, paleontology 
and geology collections are in the 
best condition, while archeological 
collections need the greatest 
attention. 

Although eighty percent of tne 
nationally significant sites and 
structures are not experiencing any 
significant adverse impacts, there 
are approximately 1,400 nationally 
significant resources currently 
facing serious negative impacts. 
The sources of the most severe im- 
pacts are erosion, vandalism and 
looting, and insufficient monitoring 
and maintenance of resource status. 
About sixteen percent of the object 
collections are being adversely af- 
fected by inadequate curatorial 
storage, expertise, and handling. 


Major Resource Issues and Needs 
The regional RSAP reports clearly 
showed that there are several 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Systemwide Cultural Resources 
(Continued from page 3) 


cultural resources issues which are 
systemwide problems. The follow- 
ing situations were cited by nearly 
all regions as major cultural 
resource management issues: 

e The condition of many sites, 
structures, and objects is insuf- 
ficiently monitored and 
maintained. 

e Erosion is severely affecting 
many sites and structures. 

e Museum collection storage and 
environmental controls often 
are inadequate. 

e Sites, structures, and collections 
are being significantly vandal- 
ized and looted. 

¢ Uncontrolled vegetation growth 
is damaging many sites and 
structures. 

e There is a serious backlog in 
the number of required 
resource studies and reports. 

¢ There is insufficient inventory 
data on many sites, structures, 
objects, and ethnographic 
resources. 

e Some resources are inadver- 
tantly damaged because suffi- 
cient evaluation and planning 
does not always occur before 
park operations and develop- 
ment activities are carried out. 

¢ Specialized studies are needed 
for a variety of unique manage- 
ment issues. 


Action Program 


The resource problems listed by 
the regions should not be read as a 
failure of past resources manage- 
ment strategies. It is important to 
remember that while there are 
indeed some major resource issues 
which need to be addressed, great 
progress has already been made in 
many of these areas. Most nation- 
ally significant resources are in 
stable condition and are being ap- 
propriately maintained and pre- 
served. And even though there is a 
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large cataloging backlog, over three 
million objects have already been 
documented to curatorial standards. 

In order to ensure that such prog- 
ress continues, an action program 
of systemwide cultural resources 
goals and objectives was developed 
as part of the RSAP project. 

The action program is designed 
to provide a general framework of 
NPS cultural resource management 
goals within which regional and 
park managers can set their own 
priorities. It provides an overall 
direction and thrust for resource ac- 
tivities to ensure that priority needs 
are sufficiently addressed 
systemwide. 

The present cultural resources ac- 
tion program is a 13-year program 
organized around four major goals. 
These goals state in broad terms 
the cultural resource management 
priorities the National Park Service 
would like to emphasize through 
Fiscal Year 2000. Supporting each 
of the four goals is a series of ob- 
jectives and associated actions 
designed to further the goal. 
Responsibility for overseeing the 
objectives and actions has been 
assigned to appropriate regional 
and WASO staff. The goals and a 
summary of the actions related to 
them are listed below. 


Sufficiently increase the amount 
of inventory data on each park unit 
to support adequate resource 
management planning. Three objec- 
tives and twenty-four individual ac- 
tions have been formulated to ad- 
vance this goal of ensuring that all 
parks have sufficient resource in- 
ventories to provide reliable 
estimates of resource status and 
needs. (1) Guidelines will be im- 
proved for establishing survey 
priorities; (2) uniform automated 
resource inventories will be up- 
dated and/or implemented; and (3) 
efforts will be made to complete re- 
quired resource management 
documents such as Resource 
Management Plans, Collection 
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Management Plans, and Archeo- 
logical Overviews and Assessments. 
The guidelines on how to prepare 
park Resource Management Plans 
will be modified to improve coor- 
dination between park, regional 
and systemwide actions and to 
facilitate tracking of expenditures 
and completion of projects. 


Provide routine monitoring and 
maintenance of cultural resources. 
The principal focus of this goal is to 
bring nationally significant 
resources to a preservation 
maintenance status. The first objec- 
tive is to immediately stabilize 
severely threatened resources. 
Those with complex or unique 
stabilization and preservation prob- 
lems such as the historic ship col- 
lection will require special efforts 
and funding. Display and storage 
areas meeting curation standards 
need to be designed and con- 
structed for many museum 
collections. 

Threatened resources will also be 
maintained better by emphasizing 
efforts to establish specific manage- 
ment and maintenance standards 
for all categories of cultural 
resources; integrating the Historic 
Structure Preservation Guide for- 
mat with the Systemwide Main- 
tenance Management program; 
completing required planning 
documents such as Vegetation 
Management Plans and Collection 
Storage Plans; and installing en- 
vironmental monitoring and control 
equipment in museum storage and 
display areas. 


Interpret the cultural resources of 
parks as part of the broader 
national, regional or local context 
with which they are associated. 
The three objectives and thirteen 
actions under this goal are de- 
signed to improve interpretation of 
park resources and increase public 
understanding of their significance 
and special status. Guidelines for 
park Resource Management Plans 
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will be revised to include references 
to the historic and prehistoric con- 
texts of cultural resources; efforts 
will be made to initiate at least one 
new thematic study per year to 
identify and evaluate related 
cultural resources; and several pilot 
programs and projects will be 
undertaken with State Historic 
Preservation Offices, tribal govern- 
ments, and other non-NPS groups 
to improve coordination of preser- 
vation activities. 

Priority will be given to develop- 
ing a multi-year training plan to ad- 
dress park-level training needs in- 
cluding curatorial methods, preser- 
vation maintenance, identification 
and evaluation of ethnographic 
resources, and interpretation of 
cultural resources. 


Protect cultural resources better 
to reduce looting, vandalism, fire, 
and theft. The Service will attempt 
to minimize opportunities for ac- 
cidental and purposeful damage to 
cultural resources through three ob- 
jectives and ten specific actions. 
Some of the proposed actions in- 
clude correcting deficiencies in 
intrusion alarm and fire detec- 
tion/suppression systems; providing 
training for park staff on how to 
obtain successful convictions under 
the Archaeological Resources Pro- 
tection Act; publicizing successful 
convictions for their deterrent ef- 
fect; expanding Park Watch pro- 
grams; and actively promoting 
cooperation and support from adja- 
cent law enforcement jurisdictions. 


Implementing the Systemwide 
Action Program 


The RSAP action program for 
cultural resources is an ambitious 
one, but even if funding levels do 


not allow for the completion of 
every action enumerated by Fiscal 
Year 2000, it provides a clear state- 
ment of systemwide cultural 
resources priorities and the general 
direction in which the NPS cultural 
resources programs are hoping to 
advance. Certainly, there are other 
priorities not included in the 
systemwide action program—ones 
related to specific regions and 
parks—but the existence of the ac- 
tion program establishes the overall 
framework of the NPS cultural 
resource program within which 
other priorities can be accom- 
modated. It ensures that efforts are 
being coordinated and directed 
against certain priority needs and 
issues. 

The action program will be re- 
vised periodically as situations 
change and priorities shift. The cur- 
rent intent is to review it every 2-3 
years to determine what progress 
has been made, to update resource 
status information, and to revise 
the action program as needed. Ac- 
tivity has already begun on im- 
plementing the current action 
program: 

e All regional offices have 
developed cultural resource ac- 
tion programs based on park 
and regional needs, and have 
been directed to inciude ap- 
propriate systemwide pricrities 
in these programs if they are 
not already incorporated. 

e In December 1987, the Director 
transmitted a memorandum to 
all regional directors assigning 
responsibility for certain items 
in the action program. 

¢ Revenues from park entrance 
and user fees have been 
obligated toward priority proj- 
ects and issues identified in the 





regional and systemwide action 
programs. 

e Special appropriations of 
$410,000 for the documentation 
and preservation of cultural 
resources, and $2.9 million for 
object cataloging have been 
made available in FY88 to meet 
critical resource needs identified 
in the action programs. 

e The guidelines for preparing 
park Resource Management 
Plans are being revised to in- 
clude resource status informa- 
tion and a tracking mechanism 
to monitor expenditures and 
project completions. 


Conclusion 


The regional and systemwide 
RSAP reports are only the intitial 
steps in the efforts to meet the 
goals of the 12-Point Plan. While 
the assessment data has provided 
some good information about the 
status and needs of cultural 
resources, further refinements must 
be made to the process to ensure 
that this information is accurately 
and efficiently gathered and that it 
is kept up-to-date. The integration 
of identified needs with policy, 
budget, and operations processes 
must also be strengthened to 
facilitate the formulation of coor- 
dinated resource management 
strategies. In the increasingly com- 
plex environment in which resource 
decisions must be made, clear, 
well-defined priorities and 
strategies are a must if the NPS is 
to continue to fulfill its mandate to 
preserve and protect the resources 
under its care. 





Sandra Weber is a historian in the Inter- 
agency Resources Division, National Park 
Service, Washington Office. 
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Planning for Wisconsin’s 
Cultural Resources: 
A SHPO’s Perspective 


TT. states have a unique perspec- 
tive on historic and prehistoric 
properties. Unlike Federal land- 
managing agencies, state offices 
must deal with properties and 
districts owned by state and local 
governments and private in- 
dividuals and corporations. Taken 
together, the roles of state offices 
produce a complex array of respon- 
sibilities, each of which may or may 
not be related to the other within 
the daily operations of a state’s 
program. Planning at the state level 
offers two major advantages to 
state historic preservation offices: 

e It can integrate the disparate ac- 
tivities of a state office so that 
National Register nominations, 
historic and prehistoric surveys, 
compliance with Section 106 of 
the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act, certification of Federal 
20 percent investment tax 
credits, and public education 
programs have logical relation- 
ships each with the other. 

e It can provide appropriate 
historic and prehistoric contexts 
that drive research into, and 
evaluations of, the significance 
of individual properties and 
districts. 

In Wisconsin, the state’s historic 
and prehistoric survey program is 
administered by the Division of 
Historic Preservation of the State 
Historical Society, and has iden- 
tified some 80,000 properties since 
1972. Long ago we realized that all 
the data generated needed to be 
rendered comprehensible through 
(1) automation and (2) planning. 
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The first ingredient was begun in 
the early 1980s, with technical 
assistance from University of 
Wisconsin data processing profes- 
sionals and using U.W. hardware 
and software. The second 
element—planning—is now well 
under way. 


The Planning Process 


Wisconsin’s cultural resource 
management plan for historic prop- 
erties provides the state’s historic 
preservation community with a 
framework for planning for the 
identification of types of cultural 
—— that occur and guidelines 
or evaluating these properties. It 
suggests which properties should 
be of highest concern to preserva- 
tionists. The plan initially was 
developed as a requirement made 
by the National Park Service when 
the Resource Protection Planning 
Process was handed to the states. 
We realized that the Federal re- 
quirement would provide excellent 
opportunity to develop a 
framework for Wisconsin’s historic 
preservation program and to stand- 
ardize procedures in all program 
areas. 

We published in 1986 a three- 
volume, 1,500-page plan for cultural 
resources associated with Wiscon- 
sin’s historic period. A separate, 
preliminary plan for prehistoric 
resources was developed for an ar- 
cheological publication, 
‘‘Background for Cultural Resource 
Planning,’’ and was published 
jointly by the Division of Historic 
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Preservation and the Wisconsin Ar- 
cheological Society late in 1986. 
This report, however, deals ex- 
clusively with the pianning process 
for historic properties. 

Although the plan was designed 
primarily for use with the National 
Register of Historic Places program, 
its usefulness to local, state, and 
Federal programs is considerable. 
Local historic preservation commis- 
sions can use the information for 
local evaluations, for setting 
priorities for accomplishing work 
within their municipalities, and to 
augment comprehensive plans. 
State and Federal agencies can use 
the information to plan strategies 
for preservation and development, 
and for nominating properties and 
districts to the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

The cultural resources manage- 
ment plan is not intended as a 
static document. The priority lists 
and other information in the plan 
will be used each year for the 
following activities: 

¢ establishing criteria for selecting 

subgrant projects; 

¢ determining staff survey, 

registration, and research 
projects; 

¢ determining limited term 

employee projects; and 

¢ deciding to what extent com- 

pliance surveys are necessary. 

Information in the plan can also 
contribute to important decision- 
making concerning expenditures. 
Conducting fruitful surveys and 
nominating numerous properties to 
the National Register are necessary 
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concerns of the Division of Historic 
Preservation so that it can maintain 
its competitive standing among 
other states in the race for Federal 
historic preservation grant funds. 
Even though budgeting must take 
into consideration such competitve 
factors, our major concern is to 
work efficiently to protect as many 
Wisconsin properties as possible. 
The information in this plan should 
be useful in striking the necessary 
balance between practical considera- 
tions concerning the products that 
we must produce and the work 
that is needed to fulfill our preser- 
vation goals, as defined by the 
priorities listed in this report. 


Conceptual Framework 


The Wisconsin cultural resource 
management plan for historic prop- 
erties was designed to influence 
several programs operated by the 
Division of Historic Preservation, 
State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, and to assist public and private 
participants in those programs. Our 
overriding concerns were to im- 
prove the identification and evalua- 
tion of historic properties, to 
develop a basis for establishing 
priorities for staff work and 
subgrant awards, and to improve 
our ability and the ability of state, 
Federal, and local agencies to com- 
ply with Section 106 of the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966. 
To those ends, we wanted specific 
information on every important 
aspect of the history of Wisconsin 
that could be used in the evaluation 
of specific properties or districts. 
Further, this information would be 
most useful if it was presented in a 
format that related to the National 
Register areas of significance and 
the state intensive survey program. 

Since the late 1970s, intensive 
surveys in Wisconsin have been 
conducted on a thematic basis, with 
survey reports structured around 
thirteen standard themes such as 
agriculture, commerce, etc. For the 
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body of information already ac- 
cumulated in the intensive survey 
program to be most useful, 
development and implementation 
of a thematically-based plan was 
considered essential. Thus, we 
selected an approach based on 
themes of history, rather than 
chronology or geography. Within 
each theme, however, temporal and 
geographic limits—creating study 
units—have been established. Ex- 
amples of a couple of Wisconsin 
study units: 


¢ Wheat cultivation. This was an 
agricultural enterprise (theme) 
that occurred from 1830 to 1870 
(time) in the southern third of 
the state (place). There are 
resources types associated with 
it, and once this study unit has 
been researched, determinations 
of significance can be made 
readily. 


¢ Lead and zinc mining. This 
was a specific commercial in- 
dustry (theme) that occurred 
from 1690 to 1930 (time) in 
Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, Dane, 
and Green counties (space). 

In the process of researching the 
plan, we identified over 150 study 
units that specifically revealed 
elements of Wisconsin’s history. 
Over two-thirds of these were 
published in 1986 in the three- 
volume plan, and they now serve 
as the foundation for all activities 
that relate to the significance of 
historic properties. 

Throughout the three-year 
preparation stage of this plan, we 
evaluated the effectiveness of the 
approach in our survey and 
registration programs. Intensive 
survey reports have continued to 
be structured around the themes of 
history, in some cases resulting in 
National Register nominations that 
were prepared from the thematic 
chapters prepared for the survey 
report. The survey reports also 
proved useful when individual 
properties or districts were 
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nominated after the survey was 
completed. 

Surveyors have used draft ver- 
sions of the study units to 
familiarize themselves with subjects 
and as an aid in developing 
historical contexts. Based on the ex- 
perience of surveyors, study units 
have been added, deleted, and 
combined to cover better Wisconsin 
history and to take advantage of 
available research. The list of study 
units finally decided upon is likely 
to be incomplete, but it covers the 
major aspects of Wisconsin history 
and provides preservationists with 
the major historical contexts 
necessary for evaluation purposes. 

We used study units, in their 
draft form, to evaluate properties 
that were the subject of National 
Register nominations and properties 
involved in review and compliance 
cases. The historical information in 
the study units sometimes alerted 
us to potential areas of significance. 
Descriptions of property types also 
were useful. Before the study units 
were available, in some cases we 
had to conduct lengthy searches for 
information, request such informa- 
tion from constitutents or, for lack 
of time and resources, ignore the 
potential historical significance vi 
properties. 


Evaluation Process 


Information in the plan is useful 
now in the several steps that com- 
prise the process of evaluating the 
state’s historic resources. Resources 
are evaluated to determine their 
significance according to the criteria 
of the National Register of Historic 
Places or some other criteria that 
may have been adopted for local 
historic preservation programs. This 
cultural resource management plan 
is based on the National Register 
criteria, although the planning 
method and historical information 
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Planning for Wisconsin’s Cultural 
Resources 
(Continued from page 7) 


will be applicable to other evalua- 
tion criteria in use in Wisconsin. 
The National Register recognizes 
cultural resources that are 
buildings, structures, sites, objects, 
and districts. It acknowledges the 
local, state, and national 
significance of properties, and re- 
quires retention of the integrity of 
location, design, setting, materials, 
workmanship, feeling, and 
association. 

In addition to the general criteria, 
there are also seven specific excep- 
tions that ordinarily preclude the 
nomination to the National Register 
of certain types of properties. The 
criteria are fully described in the 
National Park Service publication, 
‘‘How to Apply the National 
Register Criteria for Evaluation’ 
(NPS, 1982). It makes an excellent 
companion to Cultural Resource 
Management in Wisconsin, and is 
consulted for guidance in applying 
the criteria to different situations. 

The evaluation of resources for 
significance is basically a three-step 
procedure: (1) identification, 

(2) research, and (3) evaluation ac- 
cording to National Register 
criteria. These three steps apply to 
the evaluation of all types of 
resources and at all scales of 
evaluation. The evaluation of an in- 
dividual building or a district, or of 
an entire community's resources, 
would each involve these three 
steps. Similarly, they apply if 
resources are evaluated in a local, 
state, or national context. 


The Future 


A lot of lip service is paid to 
planning by intellectual theoreti- 
cians. On occasion, officials also 
think fondly of planning when they 
bump up against the results of 
failure to plan: lack of direction, 
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management by crisis, scattergun 
activities, and inadequate intra- or 
interagency coordination. Cooking 
up theories and making them work 
in what we in the states call ‘‘the 
real world’ are, however, two 
distinctly different things. 

The Wisconsin planning process 
and initial plan publication, 
originally inspired by National Park 
Service requirements and 
guidelines, is an attempt to make a 
theoretical concept work. We have 
found to date that planning does 
work, however, by providing us a 
better window into the state’s 
cultural heritage and by providing 
us a sound basis for decision- 
making in all areas of the Division 
of Historic Preservation’s work. 

In an unexpected spinoff, we 
were surprised to find that our plan 
will also be useful in other State 
Historical Society programs. The 
Museum Division, for example, is 
in the process of designing an in- 
terpretive program for its new state 
museum. The plan, prepared for 
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historic preservation purposes, is 
equally useful to museum curators 
responsible for interpreting to the 
public the major themes of Wiscon- 
sin’s history. It could also be used 
to analyze the artifact holdings of 
the Museum to determine gaps in 
the collection’s coverage. 

It is too early to know how 
sweeping the plan’s impact will be 
on the Division of Historic Preser- 
vation’s overall activities. It could 
become the basis for divisionwide 
action plans, or it could remain—as 
it currently is—the basis for cultural 
surveys and nomination programs. 
Either way, the plan will be impor- 
tant to our future. 





Jeff Dean is the Wisconsin State Historic 
Preservation Officer. 


Barbara Wyatt is Director of Development 
for the Association for Preservation 
Technology. Formerly Chief of the Survey 
and Registration Section in the Division of 
Historic Preservation, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, she was largely responsible for 
conceiving and implementing Wisconsin's 
comprehensive planning process. 





Historian as 
Planner in the DSC 


Sharon A. Brown 


John Paige 
De Service Center (DSC) The complex planning process for 
historians perform in many the America’s Industrial Heritage 


capacities in the service’s planning 
process. Prior to the commence- 
ment ci any major planning effort 
such as a new area study or 
General Management Plan (GMP), 
a historian is scheduled to complete 
studies for the planning team’s 
research base. This may be as fun- 
damental as collecting and 
evaluating previously completed 
studies to researching and writing a 
Historic Resource Study (HRS). 
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Project (AIHP), which is evaluating 
cultural resources related to the 
American Industrial Revolution in a 
nine-county area in western Penn- 
sylvania, is in its second year (see 
separate article). As part of this 
process, historians have had to 
research and write HRSs for the 
Cambria Iron Company in 
Johnstown and the Altoona Works 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Altoona as well as begin HRSs for 
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the entire nine counties. The first 
two studies discuss the Cambria 
Iron Company's accomplishments 
within the context of the American 
iron and steel industry, and the 
Altoona Works within the context 
of American railroading and pro- 
vide the basic data required for the 
planning process. Also, the 
historians serve as consultants to 
the AIHP planning team since 
through their research they become 
extremely knowledgeable about the 
cultural resources. They assist the 
planning team in determining 
significance and possible future use 
and management of the sites. 

The recently completed Man In 
Space Study of Alternatives (see 
CRM Bulletin, Vol. 10, No. 6) re- 
quired the services of historians, 
both as researchers and planners. 
This study was crucial to evaluating 
resources which must be preserved 
and interpreted. It further provided 
the planning team with documenta- 
tion to support the various pro- 
posals offered to Congress in a 
study of alternatives. 

A GMP requires a HRS or the 
basic components of one as part of 
the planning database while plan- 
ning efforts for a new area study 
requires that portion of a HRS 
necessary for completing the study. 
Studies developed for these plan- 
ning projects differ only from the 
standard HRS in that the historian 
may be asked to concentrate on 
specific areas of planning team in- 
terest. When the HRS is for a pro- 

NPS area, the historian must 
define the boundaries of the study 
and carefully evaluate the cultural 
resources of the area for integrity 
and a. The definition of 
study boundaries is sometimes 
done in consultation with the State 
Historic Preservation Officer 
(SHPO). The SHPO on occasion 
acts both as a consultant and 
evaluator of the work done by the 
NPS. The HRS or equivalent pro- 
vides the planning team with a 
cultural resources database to work 
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from in formulating a park plan. In 
a political climate where new park 
areas may be designated by con- 
gressional action prior to any NPS 
evaluation, the historian may also 
find it necessary to complete a HRS 
simultaneously with a study of 
alternatives or a GMP. In such 
cases, the historian gives the raw 
data directly to the planning team 
for analysis. Evaluation and 
analysis of the data is integral in 
the planning process. In all these 
activities, the historian’s primary 
responsibility is to designate the 
significance and types of tangible 
and intangible cultural resources 
that the planning team should con- 
sider in any park plan. 

Planning efforts for new area 
studies sometimes require research 
of very specialized topics. For ex- 
ample, one former DSC historian 
undertook a study of places and 
events related to the life of the in- 
famous Gulf Coast buccaneer, Jean 
Lafitte—prior to the 2stablishment 
of Jean Lafitte National Historical 
Park and Preserve—to determine if 
any of these sites had integrity 
enough to become part of the park 
system. This study, ‘’A Brief 
History of Jean Laffite and the 
Baratarians and an Identification of 
Historic and Archeological Sites of 
the Planners,’’ by Erwin Thomp- 
son, is used by the park in inter- 
preting Jean Lafitte and his ac- 
tivities. Thus, the historian’s 
primary responsibility is to deter- 
mine the type, interpretation, and 
significance of cultural resources 
that ihe planning team should con- 
sider in any park plan. 


Compliance 


The historian also participates in 
the planning process as a cultural 
resources specialist. Here, one care- 
fully follows legislation and Federal 
regulations, especially Section 106 
of the 1966 Historic Preservation 
Act. This may involve consultation 
and memorandums of agreement 
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with individual SHPOs and the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion (ACHP). A number of 
guidelines are available from the 
ACHP to assist with the legal proc- 
ess. Many projects require unique 
solutions based on the need to 
balance natural and cultural 
resource protection within available 
park funding and anticipated fund- 
ing. This work required careful con- 
sideration of both historical and 
archeological resources which can 
entail a close working relationship 
between historian and archeologist. 
in some cases, National Register of 
Historic Places nomination forms, 
Determination of Eligibility forms, 
and List of Classified Structure 
forms and other written documents 
are prepared during this work. 
Also, the historian may develop 
criteria for ranking cultural resource 
needs. One example of this oc- 
curred in the GMP for the Virgin 
Islands National Park, where the 
historian developed criteria for 
evaluating the significance and 
preservation needs of over 40 
historic sugar plantations. This 
resulted in development of a 
preservation maintenance schedule 
for the most important plantation 
sites and the designation of those 
plantations to be preserved by a 
local historical society. Still other 
plantation sites were to be recorded 
and allowed to be neglected. This 
provided a practical solution for 
maintaining cultural resources 
within the park’s budget. 
Groundwork for the Man In 
Space Study of Alternatives re- 
quired much use of the historian’s 
knowledge of compliance. Sites 
relating to the space effort are 
owned by the United States Army, 
United States Air Force, and Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and these agencies’ 
local managers had questions about 
the legal requirements of having 
their sites designated as National 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Historian as Planner in the DSC 
(Continued from page 9) 


Historic Landmarks and listed in 
the National Register. 


Design and Construction 


At the DSC, the concern for 
cultural resources goes beyond 
planning to design and construc- 
tion. The historian is again called 
on to evaluate a project’s impact on 
cultural resources and to guide the 
designers through the compliance 
requirement. This often necessitates 
working with DSC professionals, 
regional cultural resources 
specialists, SHPOs, and the ACHP 
to adequately protect natural and 
cultural resources. 

An example of a designer’s 
reliance on research provided by 
historians is the recent national 
design competition for the 
Wesleyan Chapel Block in Womer.'s 
Rights National Historical Park, 
Seneca Falls, New York. Sponsored 
by the NPS and the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, the competi- 
tion brought together the various 
research components required to 
determine the historical configura- 
tion of the chapel, including 
history, architecture, and 
archeology. 

The historical data, gathered 
initially for a Historic Structure 
Report, was included in the com- 
petition program for the use of the 


competitors in developing a concep- 
tual design to preserve the 1848 ar- 
chitectural remains of the Wesleyan 
Chapel, to create a sense of the 
1848 women’s rights convention, 
and to create a physical focus for 
the park. The competitors were re- 
quired to retain and preserve all 
original in situ fabric of the 
Wesleyan Chapel and their designs 
were to be sensitive to the impor- 
tance of the chapel to the women’s 
rights movement. An additional re- 
quirement was for the chapel rem- 
nants to function as a gathering 
place for people and for the expres- 
sion of free speech. Sensitivity to 
the history of the 1848 women’s 
rights convention held in the 
chapel, and to the historic struggle 
of women ior equal rights, was ob- 
viously required in the conceptual 
designs. All of this necessary 
background data was researched 
and written by a DSC historian. 
The final design, chosen in October 
1987, reflects the input of this 
historical context. 


Interpretation 

The historian also contributes to 
the planning process as an inter- 
pretive planner. This requires the 
evaluation of existing park themes 
to determine if they need modifica- 
tion or expansion for an established 
park. In the case of new areas, this 
necessitates the development of ap- 
propriate historical themes follow- 
ing NPS guidelines as outlined in 


the 1987 History and Prehistory in the 
National Park System and National 
Historic Landmarks Program. Also, as 
a member of the planning team, 
the historian can suggest ap- 
propriate types and ways of inter- 
pretation for a particular park. The 
historian’s research is the basis for 
a park’s interpretive program; 
therefore, the historian can serve as 
the link between the raw data and 
interpretation to the visitor. 

In many projects, the historian 
participates fully as planner. Here, 
historians use their research and 
evaluative skills in gathering and 
analyzing information for the team. 
The same analytical ability that 
historians bring to researching 
topics can be brought to bear on 
the data used for planning to 
scrutinize, sift, and summarize the 
vast amount of material gathered in 
the planning process. By taking an 
active part in the planning process, 
historians not only contribute to 
better planning, but they are 
prepared to more fully meet plan- 
ners’ needs. 





Sharon A. Brown is a historian on the 
Eastern Team, Denver Service Center. 


John Paige is a historian on the Central 
Team, Denver Service Center. 





Cultural 
Resources 
Planning: A 
Case Study 


Randall D. Cooley 
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merica’s Industrial Heritage 
A Project (AIHP) is an NPS pian- 
ning project whose congressional 
mandate is to identify significant 
indusirial sites in a nine-county 
region, plan for their preservation, 
use tl.e sites to promote tourism, 
and integrate the planning with ex- 
isting local, state and Federal 
economic development. NPS sites 
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included in the project area are Fort 
Necessity National Battlefield, 
Friendship Hill National Historic 
Site, Johnstown Flood National 
Memorial and Allegheny Portage 
Railroad National Historic Site. A 
coalition of five Congressmen, led 
by John Murtha-D. of Johnstown, 
PA and Austin Murphy-D. of 
Uniontown, PA, has provided 
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much of the funding support for 
this effort. The study centers on the 
NPS-identified nationally significant 
resource of the Cambria Iron Works 
in Johnstown, with extant struc- 
tures dating to the earliest period of 
steel development in the United 
States, and the nationally signifi- 
cant Pennsylvania Railroad 
locomotive works in Altoona. These 
sites are complex industrial sites 
with active manufacturing opera- 
tions inters with historically 
significant buildings related to early 
steelmaking and railroading. These 
and other industrial heritage sites 
are located within valley settings 
amidst the Allegheny Mountains, 
which contain outstanding scenic, 
recreational, natural and historic 
sites of interest to visitors. Our 
challenge is to integrate sound 
cultural resource planning with the 
urgent need tor development of the 
region’s tourism potential as part of 
an overall strategy for economic 
diversification and development. 
The challenge is being met through 
a partnership of local, state, and 
Federal individuals and private sec- 
tor organizations applying cultural 
resource planning principles to an 
action-oriented program. 
The essential elements of this 
project include: 
¢ Planning coordination by parks 
with direction from an on-site 
planner from the Denver Serv- 
ice Center. 
¢ Creation of a local citizens 
group designated by Con- 
gressman Murtha as the 
‘Heritage Preservation Commit- 
tee’’ with staff support from 
the NPS Mid-Atlantic Regional 
Office, Division of Planning and 
Development, to assist in the 
conduct of public involvement 
activities by the commission 
and other activities. 
¢ Interpretive planning integrated 
into all work using Harpers 
Ferry Center interpretive and 
wayside exhibit planning. 
¢ Early identification of future 
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ogical needs with 


Eastern Archeological Center 
archeologists. 

¢ Documentation of major threat- 
ened resources by HABS/HAER 
teams. 

¢ Specific planning, historical 
research, and site design ac- 
tivities involving over forty 
historians, architects, engineers, 
landscape architects, and plan- 
ners from the DSC. 

¢ Active participation by the State 
Historic Preservation Office and 
several Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania agenci _ ‘n- 
cluding the Pennsyly ua 
Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, Department of 
Transportation, Department of 
Community Affairs, Department 
of Commerce, Department of 
Environmental Resources (state 
parks) and the Heritage Affairs 
Commission. 

¢ Communication, communica- 
tion, communication. 


Planning Coordination 

It became clear early that we 
were dealing with a complex plan- 
ning ess which required a 
thorough knowledge of local 
politics, resources, and prograins, 
coupled with an extensive planning 
background. This led to a partner- 
ship between the parks, region and 
DSC; the parks and region pro- 
viding local insights, an operational 
base of resource e ise, and 
gram direction; and DSC providing 
planning and design expertise and 
~~ direction from Keith 

bar, DSC community planner 

temporarily assigned to this project. 

As part of their responsibilities 
with the AIHP project region, the 
park superintendents provide 
valuable contacts with local groups 
and congressional delegaticns and 
insure that the project carefully 
considers the overall visitor ex- 
perience. The DSC planning coor- 
dinator insures that all planning ef- 
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forts point toward specific actions 
identified by the Heritage Preserva- 
tion Committee while sound NPS 
planning principles and a national 
perspective are maintained. The 
DSC planning coordinator is also 
responsible for seeing that profes- 
sional quality of the DSC planning 
product is upheld and that the 
product meets AIHP objectives and 
n 


Local Involvement 


In order to secure local commit- 
ment to the project, Congressman 
Murtha sought active participation 
in the planning process by locally 
prominent individuals. He ap- 
pointed a ‘Heritage Preservation 
Committee’ comprised of 
volunteers from private industry, 
local government and interested 
citizens. This committee was 
charged with development of an ac- 
tion plan to guide initial project 
planning and development efforts. 
The committee was divided into the 
functional areas of cultural 
rescurces, transportation, economic 
wg oe and tourism promo- 
tion. Their action plan was to be a 
consensus of opinion from the 
.ine-county region as to what 
directions the Federal and state 
agencies should take in implemen- 
tation of the ‘America’s Industrial 
Heritage Project.’’ To coordinate 
this public involvement and to 
serve as staff to the committee, 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Director Jim 
Coleman assigned Scott Hall from 
the regional office. Scott effectively 
synthesized the discussions from 
many public and committee 
meetings to insure that the action 
plan incorporated local consensus 
and NPS planning and cultural 
resource management guidelines. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Cultural Resources Planning 
(Continued from page 13) 


Interpretive Planning 

Harpers Ferry Center interpretive 
planner Chiff Scubier provided in- 
terpretive insights to the planning 
effort at key sites such as Cambria 
Iron Works, Horseshoe Curve Na- 
tional Historic Landmark, Saltsburg 
(a canal town on the Pennsylvania 
Canal), Allegheny Portage Railroad 
Summit Level and other specific 
plans. Cliff's input has guided 
planning in its initial phases and 
has prevented plans from heading 
in directions incompatible with 
sound interpretive concepts. In ad- 
dition, Cliff has had several oppor- 
tunities to instill NPS inte:pretive 
values into locally-initiated, visitor 
attraction development projects. 


Archeology Planning 

All planning activities which ap- 
pear likely to result in development 
projects must necessarily consider 
the impacts on potential ar- 
cheological resources. To ensure 
minimum impact on these 
resources, Paula Zitzler, an ar- 
cheolcgist from the Eastern Ar- 
cheology Center’s American 
University Cooperative Study Unit, 
has done several scoping reports 
which will guide planning direction 
for mitigation work. In addition, 
Doug Comer from DSC’s Center 
for Applied Archeology, has 
developed an interesting proposal 
for taking an anthropological ap- 
proach to future research efforts 
related to the development of the 
steel industry at Cambria Iron 
Works. Doug has also led a na- 
tional effort within the professional 
industrial archeology community to 
assist in policy formulation relating 
to industrial artifacts. 


Critical Resource Documentation 


Recognizing the threat to many of 
these industrial sites which exists 
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from the wrecking ball, the plan- 
ning effort places a high pricvity on 
documentation of threateried, 
nationally significant resources. 
This documentation is being ac- 
complished by the Historic 
American Suildings Survey/Historic 
Ameri:an Eng.neering Record 
through teams led by Gray Fitz- 
simois 2*\d Kim Hoagland. In addi- 
tion to th’. documentation, they are 
engaged in a three-year program of 
resource identification in the project 
region which will allow planning to 
focus on significant extant in- 
dustrial resources not already iden- 
tified. Knowing which resources are 
significant and which ones are less 
significant helps the park and plan- 
ning personnel respond to local 
and congressional pressures for 
NPS involvement in projects which 
may be more appropriately handled 
by others. 


DSC Support 


The technical issues involved in a 
project of this type span all profes- 
sional disciplines. Very few ar- 
chitectural and engineering con- 
sulting firms in the country are 
capable of handling such work. 
Fortunately, the NPS Denver Serv- 
ice Center employs outdoor recrea- 
tion planners, community planners, 
histcrians, architects, historic ar- 
chitects, compliance specialists, 
mechanical and electrical engineers, 
structural engineers and ar- 
cheologists, and this project has 
used the services of each of these 
disciplines. It was necessary to 
prioritize, assign and review the 
work product of this group and in- 
sure consistent application of NPS-2 
and NPS-28. 


State Participation 

A key ingredient in the pa-tner- 
ship of this project has been the 
role of the state in augmenting 
project work. Several of the proj- 
ects require non-Federal match of 
funds or in-kind services, and the 
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state has been very creative in 
using the mission of several agen- 
cies to match funds and maximize 
project impact. 

The Department of Community 
Affairs has been active in funding 
community projects of a historic 
preservation nature. The Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission has agreed to fund an 
intensive program for National 
Register nominations of properties 
identified by the NPS research 
work. The Heritage Affairs Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania has re- 
quested additional assistance from 
the legislature for a folk-life 
specialist to research and assist 
communities in Western Penn- 
sylvania in interpreting the social 
history of the region. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation has worked 
closely with NPS to identify tour 
routes through the area and has 
agreed to fund needed road im- 
provements for specific attractions. 

All these projects and many 
others tha: are occurring every day 
have resulted in a commitment by 
the state of over four million dollars 
thus far, not counting the time and 
salaries of countless state 
employees. 


Communication 


The key to such a major project is 
effective communication, and over 
the past year a process has 
developed which has as its compo- 
nent three key elements: 

¢ Weekly Summary of Events. 

This is a summary, by project, 
of all activities occurring during 
the week. 

¢ Project review meetings. These 

meetings are held quarterly at 
the parks and semi-annually at 
DSC so that we are proceeding 
in appropriate directions with 
all project work. 

¢ Public meetings. Literally hun- 

dreds of hours have been 
devoted to this critical phase in 
the communication process to 
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be certain that all planning ef- 
forts incorporate local con- 
sideration of priorities and at 
the same time begin to instill 
pride in the local citizens re- 
garding their resources while 
introducing the NPS ethic for 


preservation into local planning. 


Finally, of course, we have 
significant time spent on the phone 
by all persons associated with the 
projects. 
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Lowering 
Light Levels 


Damage from exposure to light is a major 
cause of loss of historic textiles. When 
textiles are displayed we are faced with the 
dilemma of visibility verses preservation. 
An international museum standard has been 
established of five foot-candles of light 
on textiles on exhibit to satisfy both 
needs. However, there is an additional 
problem with three-dimensional textiles 
such as uniforms. If the light is placed 
directly over the object the shoulders are 
brightly lit while the front is dark. Increas- 
ing the exposure in order to light the front 
results in hundreds of foot-candles expos- 
is light coming from a distance at an angle 
to the front. 

Many older exhibit cases in the NPS, 
especially the Mission 66 cases, had fluo- 
rescent lights placed in an upper com- 
partment right over the objects. The wattage 
of the bulbs cannot be reduced without 

re = beh. because the length 
t fixture varies with wattage. 
Sy ay tp light all 
over the case but overexpose sensitive 
textiles like uniforms, especially on the 
shoulders and collar areas. 
To solve this problem, we discussed with 
National Military Park 


would allow pe = to reduce light levels 
on sensitive objects, while keeping levels 
up on nonsensitive objects in the same 
case like metals and ceremics. This will 
give protection until long-range plans 

ar budget are prepared for rehabilita- 
tion of the exhibit. Fredericksburg staff 

agreed to be the guinea pigs and try to 
effect a suitable solution. 


—Fonda Thomsen 





Textile Specialist, HFC 
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We believe that the success of 
America’s Industrial Heritage 
Project will be proportional to our 
ability to consolidate the various 
elements of CRM planning for the 
accomplishment of locally-initiated 
NPS assisted projects. The coor- 
dinated application of the planning 
process will demonstrate the NPS 
commitment to product—visitor en- 
joyment and resource 
preservation—while transmitting the 
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Light Levels 


Lowered in 
Exhibit Cases 


Gregory A. Mertz 


S a result of a meeting in April 

1987, our staff was asked to ex- 
periment with a project designed to 
reduce the light levels inside of our 
Mission 66-style exhibit cases to a 
tolerable level for the artifacts. 
Fonda Thomsen instructed us on 
the use of a light meter and in- 
dicated proper light levels for each 
type of material displayed. The 
light meter measured light intensity 
by foot-candles. Our target level 
was five foot-candles for paper and 
textile objects, twenty foot-candles 
for wood and leather objects, while 
metals and ceramics are not af- 
fected by any intensity. 

The light source for our exhibits 
consists of two fluorescent tubes 
located on top of the exhibit case. 
A piece of translucent white glass 
on top of the exhibit case diffuses 
the light throughout the display. 
We started out by taking fiber glass 
mesh, cutting it into appropriately- 
sized pieces and laying it on top of 
the opaque glass to block out ex- 
cessive light on the sensitive objects 
only. Layers of fiber glass screen 
were placed on top of one another 
until we reached the desired light 
levels. Sensitive light objects had 


planning ethic to our park 
neighbors, thus assuring their ac- 
tive coooperation in support of the 
NPS mission. 





Randall Cooley is the former superintendent 
at Allegheny Portage Railroad National 
Historic Site and Johnstown Flood National 
Memorial and was recently appointed as 
Project Director for America’s Industrial 
Heritage Project. 
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the greatest amount of screening 
placed over their light source. This 
caused varying light intensities 
throughout the case. 

Because of the possible fire 
hazard created by the fiber glass 
screen, Donald Cumberland of the 
Curatorial Services Division sent 
the park a roll of dark solar-control 
film, Number TG-21-XSR by 
Madico in Woburn, Massachusetts, 
suggesting that it might work better 
than the fiber glass mesh, and 
would in addition provide 
ultraviolet filtering. We performed a 
rather simple test comparing the ef- 
fect of the two materials. Using a 
fluorescent desk lamp, we took 
light meter readings on the desk 
top noting the difference between 
the bare bulb, the light through one 
layer of fiber glass screen, and the 
light through one layer of solar- 
control film. This chart 
demonstrates the levels indicated 
by the visible light meter and the 
ultraviolet (UV) monitor. 


Ultraviolet 
Condition light Visible light 
(microwatts (foot-candles) 
per lumen) 
bare fluorescent 85 90 
lamp 
one layer of fiber 85 55 
glass screening 
one layer of 55 23 
solar-control 
film 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Light Levels Lowered 
(Continued from page 15) 


While the fiber glass screen did 
nothing to reduce ultraviolet levels, 
the solar-control film reduced the 
level enough to bring the reading 
within acceptable museum stand- 
ards. The solar-control film not 
only reduced the ultraviolet levels, 
it also did a better job of lowering 
visible light levels than the fiber 
glass mesh. Since not as many 
layers of solar-control film were 
needed to achieve the equivalent 
light level using fiber glass screen, 
it was also easier to work with and 
took fewer work hours to obtain 
the desired effect. The general feel- 
ing is that the solar-control film ap- 
pears more pleasing aesthetically as 
well. While we had used the fiber 
glass screen initially, we eventually 
went back to those first exhibit 
cases, replacing the screen with the 
film. We highly recommend the 
solar-control film as the type of 
material to use. Other parks that 
wish to undertake this project may 
request solar-control film from the 
Curatorial Services Division, 
Harpers Ferry office. 

The project requires a few tools 
to measure the exhibits and cut the 
solar-control film: a tape measure, 
large square, utility knife and some 
type of cutting board. 

The only piece of relatively ex- 
pensive equipment required for the 
project is the light meter. The 
meter is continually useful to the 
park museum curator and also is a 
good addition to a park’s collection 
of photographic equipment. Our 
park obtained a Panlux electronic 2 
light meter from the Gossen Divi- 
sion of Berkey Marketing Com- 
panies, which has consumer service 
centers in Greenwich, CT, and Bur- 
bank, CA. The light meter sold 
under Federal Supply Schedule 
Contract GS-OOF-91873 for $285 in 
June 1987. 

We also had an ultraviolet 
monitor Crawford Type 76°, bor- 
rowed from our regional curator. 
Since the fluorescent tubes already 
had UV filtering sleeves placed 
around them, we encountered no 
problems in our UV levels. As will 
be explained later, we felt a need to 
continue using the filtering sleeves, 
even though the solar-control film 
has UV-reducing qualities. 
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Recommendations 


We recommend the following 
helpful hints to any park which 
may decide to duplicate our pro- 
cedures. Before beginning the proj- 
ect, thoroughly clean the tops of 
the exhibit cases and the light fix- 
tures. We found that the dust 
which had accunulated on top of 
our exhibits blocked out a great 
deal of light, giving us false 
readings. 

Staff should be alert to sources of 
light from outside the exhibit case. 
Consider light from windows or 
other lights that may not be on at 
the time the project is being done. 
We thought that we had completed 
our light-reduction project, wh>n a 
decision was made to turn on some 
hall lights in the exhibit area which 
had before that time been left off 
during hours of operation. The 
light levels inside the exhibits were 
changed by this indirect light and 
we must now redo all the work in 
that exhibit area. Be aware that 
reducing the lights inside the ex- 
hibit will affect the amount of light 
in the viewing area and vice versa. 
Because of the interrelationship of 
the lighting decisions, they cannot 
be made independently, and we 
encourage other parks to make con- 
scious efforts to coordinate changes 
in lighting. When taking light 
meter readings during the project, 
the park staff should be alert to 
where they stand in relation to any 
light sources, so their own bodies 
do not block out some of the light. 


A technique that worked well for 
us was to draw sketches of each ex- 
hibit and then make a chart show- 
ing the light levels at some loca- 
tions under different conditions. 
For our Union soldier exhibit in the 
Fredericksburg Battlefield Visitor 
Center we drew a sketch showing 
the items within that exhibit which 
contain materials sensitive to light. 
After making a preliminary survey 
with the light meter, we deter- 
mined the locations on each object 
which received the highest intensity 
of light, and then we numbered 
those points on the sketch. The 
sketch shows 13 light meter reading 
locations on 10 of the objects within 
that exhibit. 

The following chart demonstrates 
our findings and the steps taken to 
achieve acceptable light levels. The 
first column of the chart contains 
numbers indicating the points 
where light meter readings were 
taken. The second column shows 
the existing light levels before the 
project began. The fourth column 
shows the effect of placing a sheet 
of solar-control film across the en- 
tire top of the exhibit (18” x 68”). 
Since the readings in column four 
did not lower the light levels to a 
point equal to cr less than the 
standards in column two, an addi- 
tional piece of solar-control film 
was required. The fifth column in- 
dicates the light levels after that ad- 
ditional strip of solar-control film 
(13” x60”) was put in place. The 
park currently displays the objects 
at these light levels. 


MEASUREMENTS IN FOOT CANDLES 





Location of | Acceptable Without any With 18°68" With 18” x68" 
reading levels solar-control solar-control and 13” x60’ 
film film solar-control 

film 

1 5 40 6 1.7 

2 5 100 16.5 3.7 

3 5 110 16.5 3.8 

4 20 150 22 7.5 

5 20 175 23 8.5 

6 5 41 6.5 3.3 

7 20 40 7 2.3 

8 20 42 7.5 2.2 

9 20 43 7 2.2 

10 5 100 14 3.6 

11 20 57 9 2.9 

12 5 ww 6.5 2.5 

13 5 30 5 2.3 
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The Union soldier exhibit had 
textiles located throughout, so we 
in essence had to reduce the light 
in the entire display to a level ap- 
propriate for those particularly sen- 
sitive objects. In other displays, 
however, paper or textile objects 
were confined to one particular 
portion of the exhibit; by cutting 
contour pieces of solar film we 
were able to provide extra 
‘‘shading’’ to only those areas that 
needed it. 

The first size of solar-control film 
we initially tried in each exhibit 
was a Sheet completely covering 
the top of the exhibit case, but this 
reduced light levels by too much in 
some exhibits. We eventually in- 
stalled smaller pieces instead. Since 
these pieces only filtered a portion 
of the light passing into the exhibit, 


and would not offer the same 
ultraviolet protection as the full-size 
sheet of solar-control film, we 
decided to continue to use 
ultraviolet filter sleeves around the 
fluorescent tubes. 

While in many instances we 
drastically reduced the light levels 
in the display cases, the project did 
not interfere with the objects’ 
visibility to visitors. An important 
factor in determining the ease or 
difficulty in viewing is the color of 
the interior of the exhibit case. Our 
exhibit currently featuring the big- 
gest visibility problem contains dark 
brown leather objects displayed on 
a panel painted dark brown. Even 
this, however, is tolerable and we 
do not anticipate making any 
changes to compensate. We en- 
countered the fewest problems with 


visibility when light background 
colors predominate in the exhibits. 

The project was relatively easy to 
carry out, but it was somewhat 
time consuming. To be done effi- 
ciently it requires two people, 
because it works very well to have 
one person shifting solar-control 
film into different positions on top 
of the exhibit while another with 
the light meter inside of the display 
judges the effect of the film posi- 
tioning. All in all, this is a fairly 
simple, inexpensive effective way of 
bringing the light intensity down to 
levels which will contribute to the 
preservation of our wood, leather, 
paper and textile artifacts. 





Gregory Mertz is a historian/curator at 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania National 
Military Park. 





The HSPD— 
An Update 


David Battle 


Editor’s Note: An article describing 
the Historic Structure Preservation 
Database appeared in the August 1987 
issue of the CRM Bulletin (Vol. 10, 
No. 4). The system has now been in- 
stalled in several offices within and out- 
side NPS. The following article pro- 
vides the present status of this 
database. 


he Historic Structure Preserva- 

tion Database (HSPD) is a com- 
puterized database of technical in- 
formation about historic and 
prehistoric structures preservation. 
It is an outgrowth of NPS efforts to 
produce Historic Structure Preser- 
vation Guides (HSPGs). When the 
National Park Service began to 
write HSPGs in the mid-1970s, not 
much information was available 
about preservation maintenance. 
Over the years, a lot of information 
had been researched and 
developed, but was often difficult 
to find. Consequently, the same in- 
formation has been researched 
more than once. 

This concern was reflected in a 

1982 decision to review existing 
HSPGs. The purpose of the review 
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was to determine on a servicewide 
basis what types of preservation ac- 
tivities were being prescribed, to in- 
sure conformance with the 
Secretary of the Interior’s stand- 
ards, and to begin a central 
repository for existing information, 
available to everyone. It was deter- 
mined the most effective way to 
establish a repository would be 
computerization. The HSPD is the 
outcome of that decision. 

The HSPD has two primary func- 
tions. First, it is an information tool 
for preservationists. As a central 
repository of technical preservation 
information, it will be a primary 
source of information to NPS 
historical architects, architectural 
conservators and preservation 
specialists. The information con- 
tained will have undergone peer 
review for technical soundness and 
compliance with applicable stand- 
ards, policies and laws. As it 
grows, and because it is an infor- 
mation system in the public do- 
main, the HSPD has the potential 
to achieve national and interna- 
tional significance as a major com- 
puterized respository of technical 
preservation information available 
to all preservationists. 

Secondly, and of more interest to 
park managers, is the concept of 
using the HSPD in the develop- 
ment of computerized HSPGs for 
individual structures or groups of 


structures within a given park. 
Based on an inventory of structural 
features, data can be extracted from 
the HSPD to form a new (HSPG) 
database of information pertinent 
only to those features and materials 
actually contained in the 
structure—a much smaller and com- 
pact database than the entire 
HSPD. While the information in 
the HSPD must, by its very nature, 
be somewhat generic, the HSPG 
database would be customized to 
relate specifically to the structures 
covered by the HSPG. 


The Computerized HSPG 


Although computerized, the 
essential components of the HSPG 
remain unchanged. An inventory of 
a structure’s features must be 
made. Each feature must be 
assessed in terms of materials, 
method of construction, condition, 
and historical integrity. Based on 
this inventory and assessment, ap- 
propriate instructions for maintain- 
ing and preserving the structure are 
provided. 

The major difference is that com- 
puter technology enables the HSPG 
to be produced more quickly by 
automating much of the produc- 
tion, and will provide the 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The HSPD—An Update 
(Continued from page 17) 


maintenance and preservation in- 
structions in the ‘‘work pro- 
cedures”’ format used by the 


Maintenance Management program. 


It will also produce other reports, 
such as ‘‘planning guidelines’’ and 
‘planning work sheets.’’ 

Using input from the inventory 
and condition assessment module, 
the HSPG program will extract 
general preservation information 
from ihe HSPD, customize it for a 
particular structure, and store it in 
the HSPG database. Information 
can then be extracted from the 
HSPG database to produce the 
above reports. The HSPG database 
can also be used by commercial 
software packages for added 
flexibility. 


Managing the HSPD 


At the present time, the HSPD is 
‘‘kept’’ (i.e., the data is entered 
and edited) by Dave Battle, Senior 
Historical Architect at the Denver 
Service Center (DSC), who 
developed it. Although it is the 
keeper’s responsibility to edit and 
enter data placed in the HSPD, the 


data itself will be produced and 
reviewed by both NPS and non- 
NPS preservationists. 

Because there is much data yet to 
be developed, and new techniques 
and materials will become available 
and others no longer suitable, the 
entering and editing of data must 
be an ongoing process as long as 
the HSPD is in use. 

The HSPD is currently being in- 
stalled and tested in the offices of 
the regional historical architects, 
Washington Office divisions, the 
Williamsport Preservation Training 
Center, the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and the Denver Serv- 
ice Center. These installations are 
supported and updated by the 
keeper's office by periodic issuance 
of revised or additional data 
diskettes. 

In turn, these offices may support 
park or other offices as they wish. 
It is anticipated that if the HSPD 
proves successful and demand for 
access to it increases, future access 
will be provided from a central 
microcomputer in the keeper's of- 
fice via telephone and modem. Oc- 
casional users could then access the 
data directly from this computer 


while heavy users could downioad 
the data to their own computers for 
more immediate access. Eventually, 
the HSPD could be put on a 
servicewide system such as 
COMMON. 


Availability 


The data in the HSPD will con- 
tinue to be expanded and edited. 
The HSPD software and data for- 
mat will be tested through use dur- 
ing the remainder of Fiscal Year 
1988, and appropriate modifications 
will be made based on the results 
of those tests. Funding to begin 
development of the HSPG program 
is available and a contract is ex- 
pected to be let by the end of Fiscal 
Year 1988. It is hoped that a system 
could be installed for testing in late 
Fiscal Year 1989 or early Fiscal Year 
1990, and servicewide implementa- 
tion could conceivably be in Fiscal 
Year 1991. By that time, the 
amount of data in the HSPD 
should be sufficient to make com- 
puterized HSPGs a reality. 





Dave Battle is senior historical architect, 
Denver Service Center. 





Announcements 


Team Resources 


Team Resources is a new National 
Park Service cultural and natural 
resource management program which 
has been established to attain the 
following goals: 

¢ foster employee awareness of NPS 

resource management goals and 
objectives; 

¢ educate employees on their roles 

and responsibilities toward resource 
management; 

® provide non-resource management 

employees with selected natural 
and cultural resource management 
skills to improve Servicewide 
capabilities; 

e develop techniques for improved 

resource management teamwork. 

A key element to Team Resources is 
its multi-disciplinary approach, which 
involves employees from all divisions 
and grades in attaining resource 
management objectives. The program 
has been in the formative process for 
the better part of the last year. NPS 
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regional representatives first met at the 
Mather Training Center last August to 
participate in a program development 
workshop. This group determined that 
the first priority would be to develop a 
cadre of trained instructors and a two- 
week training session was held at 
Mather in January to develop teams of 
regional instructors. 

The class prepared lesson plans and a 
curriculum for a 16- to 40-hour course 
entitled, ‘Orientation to NPS Resource 
Management”’ (program code 8108). 
The course has been created to provide 
a basic orientation for all employees 
and can be tailored to the specific park 
or group of parks where it is held. The 
core curriculum for the 16-hour course 
covers the philosophy, objectives and 
history of NPS cultural and natural 
resources management; laws, regula- 
tions, policies and guidelines; resource 
management processes (inventories, 
assessments, monitoring and 
maintenance); and resources manage- 
ment as part of an employee’s daily 
work. Parks may then extend the 
course to as long as 40 hours by select- 
ing from 18 additional modules which 


present more detailed information on a 
variety of resource issues. More will be 
developed as needed. Each region has 
received $2,000 in seed money from the 
Washington Office to cover the costs of 
supplies and materials and instructor 
travel. Training courses can be arranged 
through regional training officers. 
Another instructor training session will 
be held early in fiscal 1989. Susan 
Harrison, Park Historic Architecture 
Division, Washington, is serving as 
coordinator for the cultural resources 
programs. You may contact her for 
further information. 


Native American Resources 


The National Museum of Natural 
History/National Museum of Man offers 
the American Indian Program as an 
outreach to Native American reserva- 
tions and communities; to make the 
Smithsonian more accessible to Indian 
people; and to encourage collection, 
research, exhibitions, and public pro- 
gramming by and about Indian 
peoples. The program is particularly in- 
terested in collaborative projects with 
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Indian-controlled museums, colleges 
and other cultural and educational in- 
stitutions. Supervised internships and 
research fellowships are available 
through the Native American Awards 
Program. Contact Director, American 
Indian Program, National Museum of 
Natural History/National Museum of 
Man, NHB 112, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, DC 20560; Phone: 
202/357-4760. 


Alliance Holds Conference 


The 10th Anniversary Conference of 
the Alliance for Historic Landscape 
Preservation will be held June 16-19 in 
New Harmony, IN. 

The purpose of the group is to pro- 
vide a forum for its members and to 
promote the preservation and conserva- 
tion of historic landscapes from urban 
streets to rural expanses. 

The Alliance is a non-profit educa- 
tional organization open for general 
and student memberships. Dues are 
$20.00 for individuals and organizations 
and $10.00 for students. 

For further information on the Con- 
ference, write to Alliance Conference, 
Department of Landscape Architecture, 
College of Architecture and Planning, 
Ball State University, Muncie, IN 47306. 


Summer Seminar 


The Museum Management Program 
summer seminar will take place July 4-8 
and 11-15 in Boulder, CO. For further 
information, contact Museum Manage- 
ment Program, University of Colorado 
Museum, Campus Box 218, Boulder, 
CO 80309-0218. 


‘Clearinghouse Classifieds’’ 


‘Clearinghouse Classifieds,’ a 
newsletter now available from the 
National Park Service, provides a forum 
for the exchange of artifacts among 
museum and NPS sites. For more infor- 
mation, contact Kathleen Triggs, Editor, 
‘Clearinghouse Classifieds,’’ Curatorial 
Services Division, National Park Serv- 
ice, Harpers Ferry, WV 25425. 


1988 Tax Act Update 


Identical bills (S.2115 and H.R. 4048) 
to amend the passive losses and credits 


provisions Tax Reform Act of 

1986 were ed into the Senate 
Finance » Ways and Means 
Committe ‘arch 1. The primary 


purpose of the Community Revitaliza- 
tion Tax Act of 1988 is to restore the 
vitality of the rehabilitation and low- 
income tax credit programs while en- 
suring that some limits on credit use 
are maintained. If enacted, the Act 
would take effect January 1, 1988. 
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New on the Market 


Preservation Microfilming: A Guide 
for Librarians and Archivists. Each 
stage in the preservation microfilming 
process is described. Topics include 
planning, selection and preparation of 
materials, provision of bibliographic 
control for microfilmed materials, and 
storage and care of master negatives. 
212 pages, P/B, $40. Order from 
Publishing Services Order Department, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 


Floor Coverings for Historic Buildings: 
A Guide to Selecting Reproductions by 
Helene Von Rosenstiel and Gail Caskey 
Winkler; 160 pp., 125 illus., $12.95 pb. 

This guide presents the history of 
floor coverings in America as well as 
reproductions appropriate for use in 
restoring an old house or creating a 
period look. 


Great American Bridges and Dams by 
Donald C. Jackson. 276 pp, 350 illus.; 
$16.95 pb. 

This is the first guide to survey and 
describe more than 300 of the most im- 
portant and best-known bridges and 
dams in the United States. Also in- 
cluded are lesser-known examples of 





How It Was Made to Be Useful 


Editor's Note: Research into the writ- 
ten record and knowledge of the 
history of technology impact the 
preservation of historic structures. 
However, there are some caveats 
that must be considered before using 
an old building method or material. 
Did the old system really work? Is 
the material free of health and en- 
vironmental hazards? Can the old 
material or method really be repro- 
duced? If the answer to any of these 
questions is no, then consider a 
substitute material or system that is 
physically and chemically compatible 
within the historic building system 
and will achieve the historic 
appearance. 


‘Shingles. 


Shingles, intended for exportation, 
must be of the following dimen- 
sions. Shingles of the first kind must 
be at least two feet nine inches long, 





construction technology that are quickly 
disappearing from the American scene. 
The bridges and dams described span 
both America’s geography and its 
history. An overview of bridge and 
dam history in the United States is 
presented in an informative 
introduction. 


Masonry: How to Care for Old and 
Historic Brick and Stone by Mark Lon- 
don; 208 pp, 270 illus., $12.95 pb. 
Hundreds of questions about how to 
care for old brick, limestone, granite, 
marble, sandstone and other masonry 
buildings are answered in this up-to- 
date and authoritative handbook based 
on standards developed by the National 
Park Service and other leading preser- 
vationists. Readers will learn how to 
preserve the character of their buildings 
by using proper maintenance and 
repair techniques in accordance with 
the Secretary of the Interior’s Standards 


> FEEDBACK < 


Hugh C. Miller 


for Rehabilitation. 


To order any of the above-mentioned 


books, write to: Preservation Shops, 


National Trust for Historic Preservation, 


1600 H St., NW, Washington, DC 
20006. Include $3.00 for postage and 
handling. 





and of such a thickness, that when 
dressed, they may remain at least 
half an inch thick at every place bet- 
ween the but end, and a distance of 
ten inches from the same.’’ (Mease, 
James. The Picture of Philadelphia— 
Giving an Account of its Origin, In- 
crease, and Improvements in Arts, 
Science, Manufactures, Commerce, and 
Revenue, etc. . .Philadelphia, 1811.) 


—Contributed by Lee H. Nelson 


Construction methods on the 
Monocacy Aqueduct of the C&O 
Canal (c. 1829) were published as 
standard specifications for later 
aqueducts: ‘‘Each piece of coping 
shall be connected to each other 
piece against which it lies by a two- 
inch square dowel six inches in 
length, let down diagonally in the 
joint between the stones and 
header.’’ During the operating 
period of the Canal, iron clamps 
replaced the diagonally placed dowel 
on the coping of the berm parapet. 
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President Signs Historic Shipwreck Bill 


The Abandoned Shipwreck Act 
(S.858) sailed through the House of 
Representatives in mid-April with a 
final roll call vote of 340 to 64. This 
controversial piece of legislation grants 
to the states title and authority to 
manage certain abandoned historic 
shipwrecks in waters as far as three 
miles from their coasts. 

There were tense moments on the 
floor of the House when two amend- 
ments to the bill were offered. Had 
either amendment passed, the bill 
could have been killed since it would 
have to be sent back to the Senate, 
where its passage could have been held 
up. The two amendments offered—one 
to require access to sites by sport divers 
and a second relating to drug 
enforcement—were both soundly 
defeated. 

The bill is designed to keep salvagers 
from pillaging the over 50,000 ship- 
wrecks including an estimated 5,000 
‘historic’ shipwrecks which lay in 
state waters. Representative Charles E. 
Bennett (D-FL), a major sponsor of the 
bill who takes great interest in ar- 
cheological matters, stated that this 
legislation ‘‘will be meaningful to 
museums’’ and other agencies in- 
terested in preserving items of historic 
interest. The bill also encourages states 
to create underwater parks and clarifies 
provisions that monies from the 


Capitol Contact 


Bruce Craig 


Historic Preservation Fund may be used 
to study, interpret, protect and 
preserve historic wrecks. 


Timucuan Ecological and Historic 
Preserve Authorized 


President Reagan signed into law 
another bill of Representative Bennett's 
that seeks to preserve wetlands, historic 
and prehistoric sites in the St. Johns 
River Valley, Florida. Among other pur- 
poses, the legislation preserves a 
significant estuarine resource as well as 
historic properties and sites associated 
with the Spanish and English settle- 
ment periods. 


Memorial for Black Patriots Signed 
into Public Law 


The over 5,000 black patriots who 
fought for Independence and in some 
cases their own freedom during the 
American Revolution may soon be 
remembered by a national memorial in 
Constitution Gardens, Washington, DC. 
In late March, President Reagan signed 
legislation which designated an area 
between the Lincoln Memorial and 
Washington Monument as the site loca- 
tion for the new memorial. According 
to Maurice A. Barboza, a 42-year-old 
black lawyer who quit his job as a lob- 
byist to devote his time solely to the 
memorial project, the monument will 
not be ‘‘a memorial to any individual, 


but to the concept of the struggle for 
freedom.” 


Zuni-Cibola National Historical Park 
Proposal Gets Senate Hearing 


The Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, National Parks and Forests 
recently held a hearing on a proposal to 
establish the Zuni-Cibola National 
Historical Park in New Mexico. If 
enacted, Zuni-Cibola will be one of the 
few national historical parks located en- 
tirely on Indian lands. 

Zuni is one of the most durable and 
richest Indian cultures in North 
America. It spans over 2,000 years and 
provides the framework for today’s 
Zuni culture. The abundance of 
physical evidence associated with the 
Pueblo of Zuni includes archeological 
sites, ruins, sacred lands and provides 
the ancestral context for an evolving liv- 
ing culture. While Senate passage is ex- 
pected in the near future, the legisla- 
tion has not come to hearing before 
Representative Bruce Vento’s Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks and Public 
Lands. 

If you are interested in obtaining 
more information about any of the bills 
mentioned above, drop me a line at 
National Parks and Conservation 
Association, 1015 31st Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20007. 
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